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WHEN BITS GIVE TROUBLE : READERS’ QUERIES 


The urgent necessity for 
repairs and fixings has created 
an increased demand for 
RAWLPLUG Outfits, conse- 
quently RAWLPLUGS represent 
one of the fastest moving lines 
of the day ... yet we are still 
able to supply from stock the 
three RAWLPLUG OUTFITS 
illustrated. For safe, quick 
and neat fixings the RAWL- 
PLUG method is still the best, 
and the cheapest too, because 
it does away with all costs of 
making good. Every RAWL- 
PLUG Outfit contains the full 
equipment necessary for fix- 
ing any ordinary article to 


RAWLPLUGS 


-in bigger demand 
than ever.... 


any material. 


Write for Technical Literature 


THE RAWLPLUG CO. LTD., 
CROMWELL RD., LONDON, S.W.7 


Postal Training 
‘for Success in 
== WOODWORKING 


In woodworking as in all other trades the good jobs 
go to the trained men, to those who have studied in their 
spare time. There is no more systematic and authoritative 
instruction in all branches of Woodworking than that offered 
by the I.C.S. 

Employers accept the I.C.S. Diploma as a proof of 
superior knowledge and skill. It is a money-bringing asset. 

Inform yourself just how the I.C.S. can increase your 
money-earning power in any of the following subjects— 

Carpentry Carriage Building 
Joinery Woodworking Drawing 
Staircase Work Machine Woodworking 
Furniture Making Saw Mill Management 
We give special and successful preparation for City and 
Guilds and Ist and 2nd Handicraft Examinations. 
Special terms for members of H.M. Forces and discharged 


disabled members of H.M. Armed Forces. 
senccccncccccces sccvccccescaccccenee USE THIS COUPON 


Dept. 22, International Correspondence 
Schools Ltd., 


INTERNATIONAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
(Use PENNY Stamp on UNSEALED Envelope) $2 
Please nend me particulars of your Courses in 


WOODWORKING. I assume no obligation. 
Name ....... 0... cece cece ccc ee Age ........ 
Addrese oo... ccc cc ccc cere ccc nc cc cescecece 


SALE AND EXCHANGE (Id. per word) 
Wanted by Woodturner.—Pieces (any shape or size) Boxwood, 
Rosewood, Beech, Maple, Birch, Ebony, Walnut, Teak and other 
close-grain wood, suitable turnery. Even smallest quantities welcome. 
State price, details—_BM/XBX, London, W.C.1. 

Mark Your Tools.—Apology. Messrs. EYRE & BAXTER, 55, Brown 
Street, Sheffield, regret delay in executing orders for name stamps 
owing to pressure of Government contracts. Future orders will take 
at least 13 weeks to execute. 

Inlay Bandings.—Lines and Strings in various sizes and patterns. 
—Below. 

Veneers are essential to perfect modern designs. Any quality veneer 
supplied, Stamp for list.—J. C. LIPPIATT, 2, Avenue Rd., Brentford. 
Wanted.—Driver Jointer (P.908); Sander (S.M.700); Drill Press 
(D.$50) (with mortising and dovetailing accessories) or similar. What 
have you?—44, Sandy Way, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 

Monomark Service.—Permanent London Address. Letters redirected. 
Confidential. 5/- p.a. Royal patronage. Key tag 9d.—Write 
BM/MONO4W, W.C.1. 

French Polishing.—Thoroughly practical tuition by post in all pro- 
cesses. See our list of pupils placed in well-paid positions.— 
BAKES, 116, Idle Road, Bradford. 

Toy Makers!—Wooden Wheels, 14 in. diameter, drilled, 25s. per 
gross, cash with order, carriage paid.—‘‘ Toylands,’’ BCM/MAILOR, 
London, W.C.1. 

Lathes.—Well tested, simplified diagrams and clear instructions for 
any handyman to construct a satisfactory Toy or Model Maker's 
Lathe from easily obtainable materials costing approximately 50/-. 
Price 3/6. Parts stocked._-W. BARHAM, ‘‘ Hilltop,’ Bradmore 
Green, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

Over 1,000 Formulas for the handyman, woodworker, metalworker 
and others in our new book. Price 3/3 postage paid.—E. G. ASH- 
DOWN, BM/HWLO, London, W.C.1. 

Washing Machine Rollers re-wooded. Price list on request.—E. 
FARRAR, Ladder and Truck Works, Well Lane, Halifax. Tel. 2917. 
Books on Handicrafts, Toy Making, Technical subjects. including 
Patents Journals, wanted by group of disabled ex-servicemen.— 
INMAN, 5, Roundhay Terrace, Leeds 7. 

Toy Wheels.—(Wood) 3 ins. to 6 ins. diam. only. S.A.E. brings price 
list and particulars.—_GREER, 931, Argyle Street. Glasgow. C.3. 
Ex-Serviceman requires variety of power-driven Woodwork Machinery 
in good condition. ‘‘ Universal’’ preferred._—-G. RUMBLE, 29, Brad- 
gate Road, London, S.E.6. ’Phone: Hither Green 2503. 
Wanted.—Several pieces of Oak, and Oak Ply. second-hand might 
suit.--SMITH, 111, New Street. Horsham. 

Handicraft Teach’ng.—-Craftsmen, Wood or Metal. prepared for 
examinations by correspondence coaching. Special terms for men in 
the fighting services. Government grant available -MARRIOTT’S, 
10c, Grange Road, Chester. 
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DESIGNS FOR DIVAN BEDS 
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FURNISHING THE POST-WAR HOME 


these divans it is advisable to 

secure the mattress, or ascertain 
the sizes of the mattress to be used and 
work to these. Usually the size is 
approximately 6 ft. 2 ins. long by 2 ft. 
6 ins. wide or 3 ft. wide. The overlay 
may be 6 ft. 3 ins. long. 


DESIGN A, Fig. 1 

Construction.—The frame can be 
made entirely of hardwood or of soft- 
wood such as spruce or deal. If pos- 
sible find a bit of beech or birch for 
the legs, these from 2 ins. square stuff 
finishing about 1% in. square. Pair them 
and sink mortises for the side and end 
rails (E, F, Gand H) ]}41in. deep. Groove 


B EFORE starting work on any of 


A divan is better than the ordinary bed- 
stead for small houses or flats as the space 
underneath can be utilized. It is specially 
useful for the living room as it makes a 
useful lounge by day with the bed clothing 
stowed away in the bottom receptacle or in 
drawers. Three designs are shown on this 
page; Fig. 1—a useful kind with two 
drawers ; Fig. 2, a simpler type like a box 
on castors, with lift-up base mattress ; and 
Fig. 3, a plain leg-framed type with a wire 
mesh mattress stapled down to the frame, 
a detachable headboard, and box spring 
mattress overlay. Fig. 3, is suitable only 
for a bedroom. We will call them “ A,”’ 
“B,” and “C ” designs. 


the legs between the mortises and also 
the inner edges of the rails for the end 
and back panels, using the same setting 
of the router. The grooves will be 3 in. 
deep and wide enough to suit the panels 
to be inserted. 

Tf the panels are in solid wood it may 
be necessary to field or chamfer the 
edges to get the panels in. Strike off the 
shoulders of the side and end rails 
respectively, fixing each set together to 
ensure that all are equal in length. 
Tenons 1} in. long are allowed. 

Assemble the outside framing dry 
from which the correct shoulder lengths 
can be obtained for the top cross rails 
(B) and centre runner (K). These rails 
may be dowelled or stub-tenoned to the 
outer rails (Fig. 6). The runners (K and 
L) are flush with the top edges of the 
bottom rails and the cross rails (B) are 
flush with bottom edges of the top rails. 
The drawer division (J) is dowelled and 
inserted at the time of assembly along 
with the panels. 

For convenience it is better to assem- 


bie the front and back framing first, 
completing the work by connecting up 
with end and cross rails. When the 
framework is together add the runners 
(K and L) and also the blocks (C and D) 
around the inside of the.frame above the 
drawers by screwing them to the rails. 
These blocks are linable with the cross 
rails (B) forming a 3 in. deep well for 
the base mattress. 

The Drawers, being rather large, 
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FIG, 3. (Design C). HERE WE HAVE 

THE SIMPLE FRAMED TYPE WITH 

WIRE MESH AND BOX SPRING 
MATTRESS 
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must be strongly made, dovetailed joints 
being preferable. A centre muntin from 
front to back to stiffen the drawer 
bottoms should be inserted. Guides are 
necessary, and the handles should not 
project too much. Holes could be cut 
through the fronts to form finger grips, 
the holes being backed with thin wood. 

Headboards.—These are essential at 
night and consist of a panel in plywood 
or solid wood cut to a suitable shape and 


FIG. |. (Design A). DIVAN BED 
WITH TWO DRAWERS AND 
DETACHABLE HEADBOARD. 


Bedclothes can be stored away in the 
drawers when not in use 


FIG. 2. (Design B). THIS 
(above) IS THE BOX 
TYPE OF DIVAN WITH 
HINGED TOP 
There is ample space for 


clothing in the box poition 
beneath the lid. 


In both designs A and B 
the headboard is detach- 
able 
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OVERLAY MATTRESS 
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2.77%. OVERALL 
DRAWER 2-3" 


HALF PLAN OF TOP 
0 | 


PLAN THROUGH DRAWER. 


3 4 5 Feet 


FIG. 4. (Design A). FRONT ELEVATION WITH PLAN AND SCALE 


| 
PusITIONING BLOCK , 
UNDERNEATH AT | 
EACH ENO 
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CORD LACING 
CANVAS | oo. 
FRAMING 4x | 
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FIG. 5. THE SLING. SIZES ARE FOR DESIGN A. THEY MUST BE ADJUSTED FOR 
DESIGNS B AND C 
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DIVISION 
DOWELLED 
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THE JOINTS. 
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FIG. 7. (Design A). INSIDE CORNER. 
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FIG. 6. (Design A). 
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METAL SoCuETS 


FIG. 8. (Designs A and ‘C.) {FITTING THE 


DETACHABLE HEADBOARD; 
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FIG. 9. (Design C). LEG JOINTS 


battened behind (Fig. 8). The battens 
are left long enough to engage divan- 
head sockets screwed to the framework 
of the bed. 


DESIGN B, Fig. 2 

Make this up like a box from the 
plank, say, 8 ins. to 10 ins. wide. 
Through-dovetail the corners and screw 
on the bottom. You can make and hinge 
your own sling (Fig. 5), or purchase a 
2 in. base mattress for use. If for a 
heavy person get one 4 ins. deep. The 
castors should be hard rubber-tyred if it 
is possible to obtain these. Otherwise 
use a strong suitable metal type. 


DESIGN (C, Fig. 3 

The legs are 7 ins. to 9 ins. long 
24 ins. square and slightly tapered. The 
joints of rails to legs is shown in Fig. 9. 
The corners should be well braced after 
assembly. Get your wire mesh mattress 
before making and arrange for the edge 
of the mattress to fit centrally°on the 
rails so that staples can be driven in 
without splitting. The rails should be 
about 4 ins. by 1 in. thick. 


(Continued on page 159) 


NEAT FOR 


HIS little piece 1s made from 
% in. oak, the parts required 
being: 2 Ends (A) 25 ins. by 
64 ins.; Top (B) 30 ins. by 64 ins. ; 
Shelf (C) 29 ins. by 6} ins.; Rail 
(D) 30 ins. by 2 ins.; Back (E) 
30 ins. by 10} ins., this being of } in. 
or ~; in. plywood. 
Top and ends are secret lap- 
dovetailed, and the shelf is dovetail- 
grooved in. Stop the joint 4 in. from 
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SCALE ELEVATION, ETC., OF BOOKSHELF. 


DIVAN BEDS (conitnued froin page 158) 


The Sling (Fig. 5).—Make a good 
strong wooden frame from 4 in. by I in. 
material, well tenoned together. Take 
two pieces of stout sail canvas, turn over 
each edge about 3 ins., and stitch with 
a double row of stitching to strengthen 
the canvas for the insertion of the 
eyelets. These are of metal or, alter- 
natively, stitched with good twine. The 
holes are 6 ins. apart and the canvas is 
screwed to the frame at the sides and 
laced down the centre with stout cord 
in the manner indicated. These home- 
made slings fit on top of the divan so 
that the over-all measurements are the 
same as your divan. Position the sling 
with a couple of blocks screwed on 
underneath the frame at each end. 


Cutting Lists 


Design ‘‘ A ’’ 
Long Wide Thick 
ft. ins. ins. ins. 

4 Legs . : 2 1g 1% 

3 Cross rails . 1 

2 End blocks 

8 Side blocks 

2 Side rails 
2ditto . . 

2 End ditto 

2 ditto . 

2 Muntins 

1 Runner 
2ditto ... 

1 Centre div. 

2 Drawer fronts 
2 Ditto muntins 
4 Ditto sides. 
2 Ditto backs . 
‘4 Ditto bottoms 
2End panels . 
2 Back ditto 
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A RECESS 


front. The stiffening rail (D) must 
be a tight fit and should (preferably) 
be fox-wedged. The ends and top 
are rebated for the plywood back 
(E) which comes down behind the 
shelf, to which it can be screwed or 
pinned. 

If the worker prefers through- 
dovetailing for top, the tenons of ra‘] 
(D) may be run right through and be 
neatly wedged. 


If made in oak, 
this bookshelf 
would look well if 
| left unstained and 
waxed. Should it 
be decided to 
stain it, fix the 
stain (if an oil 
stain) with a coat 
of french polish 
before Waxing. 
Otherwise the re- 
sult will be patchy. 


(324) 


Bf 


All sizes are net excepting N 
and P, on which } in. has been 
allowed for fitting. 


Design B.—Lengths to suit the 
mattress. Box sides { in. thick 
deal or spruce. Bottom in ? in. 
matchboarding longwise or across 


Design C.—Shoulder lengths to suit 
the mattress. Legs 9 ins. long by 2} ins. 
square slightly tapered. Rails about 
4 ins. by 1 in. thick. 

(360) 


SMALL RECESS BOOKSHELF; 
Length, 2 ft. 6 ins., height, 2 ft. | in. 


Note for Overseas Readers.—The 
fact that goods made of raw materials in 
short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this magazine should not 
be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 


BENCH FOR DISABLED WORKERS 


READER who has been discharged 
from the Army with an injury to 
his right arm but who is still able 
to use the hand and wrist writes. and 
tells us how he has been able, in spite of 
his handicap, to take up woodworking. 


HALVED TO LEGS 
BENCH MADE BY MAN WITH INJURED RIGHT ARM. 


159 


He uses a special bench which we 
illustrate. The bench differs from an 
ordinary one in that it is only 2 ft. high 
and is fitted with a front rail (a) on 
which he rests his right foot. This 


‘enables him‘to rest his injured arm on 


his right knee 
whilst using the 
hand for various 
tool operations. 
He thinks 
that a descrip- 
tion of his bench 
might be useful 
to other readers 
who are simi- 
larly handicap- 
ped and speci- 
ally to men dis- 
charged from 
the Army with 
an arm injury. 
The rail (a) is 

bolted on. 
(338) 


is not becoming almost too complex. 

Sometimes we seem to go such a 
long way round to do such a very simple 
thing. This was brought forcibly to my 
mind recently by hearing about the son 
of some people I know. The boy had 
been attending a technical school, train- 
ing as a draughtsman, his own free 
choice. The headmaster was puzzled. 
It seemed to him that the boy had a 
certain quality but that he would never 
go far at the kind of work he had chosen. 
Being a wise and conscientious man with 
the interests of his students very much 
at heart, he told him so. Young John 
was nonplussed. The headmaster asked 
him if he would care to try a course in 
the metalwork department. John 
thought he would. The result astonished 
everyone—except John’s mother. 

# a 


| WONDER sometimes if modern life 


For the boy was soon giving signs of 
being a true craftsman. Not only did 
he handle his tools as to the manner 
born, but he showed a patience, a 
thoroughness and a skill far beyond his 
years. 

‘‘He’s got me beat,’’ said the head- 
master. ‘‘ There was I thinking he was 
just going to be another ‘also-ran,’ and 
here he is showing all the makings of an 
absolutely first-class craftsman.”’ 

John’s mother laughed. “I could 
have told them,”’ she said. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
only natural. His father is a metal- 
worker, and a good man at his trade. 
And John, when he was little, was never 


CHIPS 


tired of watching him and of learning to 
use his tools. He has just grown up 
with it.’’ 

Yet none of them seem previously to 
have even considered the possibility of 
his learning his father’s trade, although 
the boy is now utterly happy and ab- 
sorbed in it. It remained for a con- 
scientious headmaster, taking a lucky 
shot in the dark, to discover his true 
bent. Surely this is too much of a far 
swing of the pendulum from the days 
when it was taken for granted that a 
boy should follow in his father’s foot- 
steps. To-day it is generally taken for 
granted that he shall not; only too 
often, alas! because the older man—if 
he is a skilled worker—has been dis- 
couraged and embittered by the grudging 
and precarious place given to the skilled 
worker in the pre-war world. And there 
is loss all round, loss to a boy who may 
perchance, like John, have in him the 
latent skill of the craftsman, loss to the 
community, deprived of the best quality 
of its people. 

# # # 

H. J. Massingham tells in one of his 
books of a visit he paid to a basket- 
maker, whose forebears had been basket- 
makers from time immemorial. As he 
sat watching the man at work, the man 
asked, ‘‘ Do you know who taught me 
basket-making ?’’ . 

Massingham, with his eyes on the 
hands which weaved in and out with 
such incredible speed and suppleness, 
said: ‘‘ Yes, your ancestors.”’ 


FROM THE CHISEL 


PASSING IT ON 


The basket-maker warmly agreed. 
““He told me,” said the writer, ‘‘ how 
the son of a basket-maker is always a 
better artificer than an apprentice who 
is not connected by blood with the 
master. The son fiddles about with 
straw in his very babyhood....”’ 

* # 


There can be no doubt that many a 
black-coated worker who, under modern 
conditions, is tied to an office desk but 
who feels the itch to make things, owes 
it to generations of craftsmen among his 
forebears. They may be quite lost to 
family memory, they may date back 
hundreds of years, but they have given 
him something which sings in his blood, 
tingles in his finger-tips so that tools in 
his hands have a homely feel, and an 
urge to create which nothing ever 
quite satisfies. Many of the old crafts 
have died, others are dying because time 
has moved on very swiftly and there is 
no longer a place for them in the modern 
world. But there will be other new 
ones to come in the years after the war. 
Nothing quite like old _ handicrafts, 
which belonged to more leisurely days, 
although some of these will never quite 
die out while there is the real craft-lover 
to keep them alive—but crafts demand- 
ing skill, nevertheless, and a pride in 
them and a love of them which stamp 
the true worker. And something will 
still be wrong with our world if the 
father is not anxious to pass them on to 
his son. 

(368) 


SIMPLE BOOK TROUGH EASILY MADE FROM ODDMENTS. 
The sizes given here can be taken as a general guide, but they can be adapted to suit 


the wood available. 


ATTRACTIVE 


BOOK TROUGH 


to make this useful little item. 
These were: (A) 2 Shoes, 8 ins. by 
% in. by 3 in. thick; (B) 2 Ends, 
8 ins. by 5} ins. by 41in.; (C) Bottom, 
14 ins. by 5} ins. by $in.; (D) Back, 


Se oddments of mahogany served 


14 ins. by 34 ins. by $ in. 

First prepare the semi-circular ends 
(B). These are struck with 3§ in. radius 
to have a bare length of 7? ins. In 
width allow an extra 3 in. full for the 
tenons which enter shoes. With a 


Square mark the positions for 4 in. or 
fs in. grooves to be channelled to take 
the bottom (C) and back (D), these 
two pieces lying, of course, at right 
angles. With a square there is no 
difficulty in this, but be careful to allow 
a width of at least 5 ins. for the bottom 
(C). As the grooving runs out at the 
base line it gives little trouble. 


Stop the grooves about #% in. from 
edges and cut in the ends of bottom and 
back to correspond. These two parts 
butt at the corner, the back being 
screwed to bottom. When assembling 
test the parts very carefully for square- 
ness and cramp well after gluing. Trim 
the edges of back and bottom flush with 
those of ends. 

Cut the shoes (A) so that they over- 
hang the ends about 4 in. all round. Cut 
through-mortises for the tenons and 
slightly chamfer the top edges of shoe. 
The finish in the present case was by 
staining to a Chippendale colour and 
polishing. An alternative finish would 
be by staining (fairly dark) and waxing. 
Oak or walnut might also be waxed. 


(358) 


USEFUL HINTS ON DOVE- 
TAILING 
(Continued from page 161) 


Do not put dovetail joints together 
dry before finally assembling ; it only 


loosens them. Instead take off the 
inner corners as in Fig. 10, noting that 
the bevel does not extend to the outer 
corner. This will help the joint to start 
and you will be able to judge whether it 
is a good fit. No fitting of a dovetail 
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joint should ever be necessary. 

When gluing, never strike the joint 
directly with the hammer. It will only 
result in bruises, and probably the wood 
will be split. Place a piece of wood over 
it as in Fig. 11 and hit this. (365) 


USEFUL HINTS ON 


DOVETAILING 


We are always publishing notes on cutting dovetails, yet we are always receiving letters 

from readers asking advice. The probable truth is that less experienced readers find them 

rather tricky, and we therefore give these general notes on the points to be watched. Even 
men who have done plenty of dovetailing may find hints which wil] help them. 


OVETAILING calls for care in 
[)eanie out and cutting, but given 

this there is nothing specially 
difficult about it. If you cut a line 
crooked, obviously something is going 
to suffer, but this applies to every other 
joint in woodwork, and, after all, one is 
justified in assuming that the workman- 
ship will not be widely inaccurate. Note 
the captions of the following illustra- 


tions and remember them as_ you 
proceed. 
FIG. |. BE SURE 
THAT EDGES ARE 
SQUARE. 
Preparation.—This involves’ the 


planing of the wood before marking out. 
Make sure that the thicknessing is 
accurate (you can only be sure of this by 
using the gauge), and, above all, be 
certain that the edges are square. If 
these are out of truth it will throw out 
the gauging and cause other complica- 
tions. 


FIG. 2. ALWAYS 
GAUGE IN THE 
DEPTH. 


Gauging .—There is no need for the 
joining pieces to be of the same thickness 
—they frequently vary, as in a drawer 
side and its front. The great thing is to 
set the gauge accurately to the thickness 
of the one piece and mark across the 
surface of the other with it, and vice 
versa. Use a cutting gauge, not a 
marking gauge. The latter merely 
scratches across the grain. The only 
occasion when a marking gauge is safe is 
when the end grain has to be marked as 
in a lapped dovetail. 


FIG, 3. PIECES OF 

SAME SIZE CAN 

BE SAWN TO- 
GETHER. 


Cut in deeply enough to make a well 
defined line up to which to chop, but do 
not make it unnecessarily deep, 
especially in thin wood, because this 
weakens the joint. In joints which show, 
only the lightest gauging is permissible 
because such lines look bad, and it would 
take a lot of planing to remove them. 


Marking .—It is immaterial whether 
you cut the tails first or the pins— 
except in the case of the mitre dovetail 
in which the pins should be cut first. 
One advantage of cutting the dovetails 


FIG. 4. MAKE 
YOURSELF A 
DOVETAIL 
MARKER. 


| 
I, 
fe 
first occurs when a number of pieces of 
thin wood of the same size have to be 
jointed. They can all be cut in one 
operation. An example of this is in 
drawer making. The two sides can be 
held together in the vice and cut all 
together. If there are several drawers 
all can be held and cut in the same way 
as shown in Fig. 3. 


FIG. 5. MARK RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


The tradesman never bothers to mark 
in the angle of the dovetails ; experience 
enables him to judge the slope. He just 
roughly spaces where the dovetails 
occur and cuts them = straightway. 
Beginners should be more careful and 
either mark the joints with the adjust- 
able bevel or make the simple device 
shown in Fig. 4. 


FIG. 6. MARK- 
ING PINS FROM 
DOVETAILS. 


Having sawn the dovetails, mark the 
joining parts so that after marking they 
can be replaced easily. Iig. 5 shows the 
parts of a box or drawer marked in this 
way. Now mark the pins from the dove- 
tails, placing each part in the position it 
is to occupy, and drawing the saw backe 
ward in each kerf as in fig. 6. This will 
leave a clear mark which gives the 
position and angle of each cut. 

When you cut the pins hold the saw 
to the waste side of the line so that the 
latter is just left in (see ig. 7). Dotted 
lines show the marking, and full lines 


EE MLA A «OCFIG. 7. SAW ON 
C20 a? WASTE SIDE OF 
yt 4 ie | MARKS. ¢ (gj 


the cuts: The finer the saw the closer 
the cuts can be to the marks. Be careful 
to follow the angle, and make the cuts 
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dead square. If necessary you can mark 
with the square. 


FIG. 8. MARKING 
DOVETAILS FROM 
PINS. 


If the alternative method of cutting 
the pins first is followed, the sockets 
must be chopped as well as the sides 
sawn. Mark out with the adjustable 
bevel or the marker as in Fig. 4, except 
that the marks are made at the edge. 
Chop away the waste with chisel and 
mallet and mark the dovetails from the 
pins by placing the parts together and 
drawing a pojnted marker along the pins 


FIG. 9. CRAMP 
WOOD ON 
FLAT BOARD 
WHEN CHOP: 
PING. 


as in Fig. 8. You can then saw in the 
dovetails to these marks, once again 
holding the saw to the waste side of the 
lines and keeping the cuts square. 

In both dovetails and pins the work 
should be cramped down on a flat board 
over a solid part of the bench. This pre- 
vents bruising and avoids any tendency 


FIG. 10. TAKE OFF 
INNER EDGES 


for the wood to split out at the under- 
side (see Fig. 9). Start the chisel about 
dys in. short of the gauge line when you 
chop down across the grain. Otherwise 
it is liable to be forced by its wedge shape 
beyond the line. Cut about half-way 
down in this way, chopping in from the 
end with the grain, then make the final 
cut right on the line (see Fig. 9). In this 
Jast cut the waste at the end will crumble 


FIG. Il. PLACE 

WASTE BLOCK 

OVER DOVETAILS 

WHEN ASSEMB 
ING. 


away and there will thus be no liability 
for the chisel to be forced in too far. 
(Continued on page 160) 


rAoY’S WORKBOX 


The table and work case may; be 
used separately 


CUTTING LIST 
Long Wide Thick 
ft. ins. ins. ins. 
(A) 4 legs 1 92 14 = 14 
(B) 2 Sides 1 0 4} 2 
(C) 2 Under rails 1 0 ] 2} 
(D) 2 Bearer rails 1 38 24 2 
(E) Drawer rail 1 38 1} 3 
(F) Back 1 3 3} 8 
(G) Stretcher 1 3 l 3 
(H) 2 Linings 1 34 2 2 
2 do. 1 04 2 3 
(J) Table top 1 1} 102 4 
(K) 2 Box ends 1 0 74 § 
(L) 2 Box sides 1 3 74 § 
(M) Bottom (ply) 1 24 114 + 
Lid a . Ll 8 12 + 
FIG. |. LADY’S WORKBOX—I8 ins. WIDE, 30 ins. HIGH. Drawer front I 1 3 i. 


Drawer sides and back, 3 in. ; bottom, 
$ in. plywood. (335) 


The feature of the design is that the work casket is removable, leaving a table 
for fireside or window use. 


panel-pinned. Note that groove for by #4 in. is scooped out for raising lid. 


ERE the upper workbox fits loose 
H:« the table (the projecting sides 

engaging the top) and may be 
removed when it is convenient to use the 
two pieces separately. The table calls 
for no comment and scale drawings and 
cutting list give all necessary require- 
ments. 


bottom is kept 4 in. up in order that box 
may slip over the square-edged top (J) of 
table. Fillets are glued and pinned to the 
ends (K) if a tray is to be provided. Lid 
may be jointed to width (or be in.a 
single width) with 14 in. clamps tongued 
at ends. Alternatively it may be of $ in. 


Provide a brass bureau stay. 

In the cutting list lengths allow for 
fitting, but thicknesses are net. Box 
handles, if with tenons, will be cut from 
pieces 4 ins. by l4 ins. by # in. or § in. 
Tray, if required, will be approximately 
134 ins. by 104 ins. by 14 ins deep: 


Box Sides (K, L) may be secret-dove- 
tailed or dovetail-housed (b), or may 
simply be rebated (a) and glued and 


faced plywood with edges lipped. At 
top of box front a finger-grip about 3 ins. 


sides, dovetailed at corners, f 10. ; par- 
titioning, 4 in. ; plywood bottom, 4 in: 


— $$ $$ << 


59 ——_—_—> 


REBATED, DOVETAIL- HOUSE O. 
OR SECRET DOVETAILED 


FINGERGA/IP 


MITRECYS 


TAPER Hf 
FROM HERE 


HANOCLE 


\ E 
FAILS 
TENONED A 


BOX JOINT 


(on stoes Mano L may ae 
SECRET DOVETAILED 


TAPER LEGS ON THE TWO INNER 
FACES TO Ye IN. SQ.AT FLOOR 


FIG. 2. FRONT ELEVATION. FIG. 3. END SECTION. 
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FIG. 4. CONSTRUCTION. 


FOLDING CABINET 
for the BATHROOM 


With Mirror and Accommodation 


for Brushes. and Shaving Tackle 


Long Wide Thick 

ft.ins. ins. ins. 

(A) Forframe 3 6 1 t 

(B) Top board 9 34 4 

(C) Apron... 9 24 4 

(D) Back (ply) ll 9 ts 
(E) For 2 brack- 

ets 34 12 4 


is of course a wall fixture, the 

‘fall’ part being secured at top 
by a spring catch. The box portion is 
open at front for easy access to the 
compartments, a light lid being fitted to 
protect the mirror from any sundries 
which might be tilted against it when 
the cabinet was being closed. 


Mirror Back.—This is tackled first, 
an ordinary plain 
moulding (A) about { in. square, or 
] in. wide by ¢ in. thick, being mitred 
in the usual way to hold the mirror. 
When fitting the glass, remember to 
blacken the bead or fillet which holds 
it in position. Glue and pin down an 
all-over # in. plywood backboard. The 
top board (B) is glued and screwed 
down, the quadrant-shaped brackets 
(E, which later engage the box sides) 
being dowelled on and glued. The 
apron piece (C}, equal in thickness to 
mirror frame plus backboard, is also 
dowelled and glued. 

This part is completed by screwing 
two brass ear plates to the top board 
and either one or two plates to the 
apron piece. These are for fixing the 
cabinet securely to the wall. 


Cabinet (see Fig. 3).—This is an 
ordinary box, 11 ins. by 9 ins. by 24 ins. 


T HE mirror portion of the cabinet 


FIG, 2. ELEVATION AND SECTION. 


CUTTING LIST 


rebated picture . 


Long Wide = Thick 

ft. ins. ins. ins. 

(F) 2Sides .. 11 2 $ or 3 
(G) Back - 9 2 4 
(H) Bottom .. 11 9 #orj4 
(J) 2 Divisions 11 1? or} 
(K) Lid (ply).. 83 8 fs 


The sides 


deep, but without a front. 
(F) are rebated and screwed to the back 
(G), the 4 in. or ~ in. bottom (H) being 
glued on and pinned. Cut this bottom 
full in size so that it can be fixed with- 
out splintering the edges, afterwards 
planing and glasspapering it flush. 


This wall dressing cabinet, when 
folded flat, has a projection of only 
34+ ins. When open temporarily, 
revealing the mirror and com- 
partments, the projection does not 
exceed 12 ins. A smaller size (if 
preferred) could easily be made 
on the same Jines: or. if more 
suitable, the position of the mirror 
could be reversed (that is, made 
11 ins. wide by 9 ins. high), which 
would reduce the projection when 
open to 10 ins. 


Note that the division pieces (J) are 
about # in. narrower than the box sides 
(F), this to allow for the lid | 
(K). House the divisions to the 
back (G) and glue to the bottom 
(H). The front curves on sides 
(Ff) must correspond exactly 


REALLY HANDY BATHROOM 
FITMENT. 


FIG. I. 


This is provided with mirror and has accom- 
modation for brushes and shaving tackle 
Height 13} ins., width 9 ins. 


with the brackets (E), for it will be 
observed that the cabinet closes under 
the top board (B), the front edge of 
which then comes flush with the cabinet 
bottom. 


The curves of pieces (J) correspond 
with those of (F), the thin lid above 
(K) being hinged with a pair of light 
fancy hinges. to the back (G). In fixing 
the hinges to the plywood lid, it is better 
to use short brass wire nails rather than 
screws, Clinching the points on the under- 
side. The completed cabinet is hinged 
to the mirror framing with a pair of 
strong 1} in. or 14 1n. brass butts. 


To support the cabinet either one or 
two short bureau stays may be fitted as 
shown. If fixed inside, provision will 
have to be made for clearing the lid. 
Instead of stays a length of brass chain 
may be used. A spring catch is fixed 
at top to keep the cabinet secure when 
closed. (347) 


SECTION OF 
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FIG. 3. 


MIRROR FRAME 


FIG. 4. VIEW SHOWING CONSTRUCTION. 


WHEN YOUR BITS GIVE TROUBLE 


It is fairly safe to say that when a bit fails to cut or cuts badly it is due either to faulty sharpening or to 
its having been treated wrongly in use. Here we deal with some of the faults that frequently occur. 


of neglect. A man will keep his 
chisels and planes keen and have 
his saws sharpened, but just won’t be 
bothered to touch his bits when they 
become dull. It is a pity because you 
can’t expect to bore clean, accurate 
holes if your bits are dull or out of order. 
Not that a bit should be sharpened too 
often. Jkemember that there is a limit 
to the number of times any bit can be 
rubbed up, especially those having 
threads. The secret is never to allow a 
bit to become really dull, and to avoid 
running across hidden nails. The last- 
named do a lot of damage and necessi- 
tate a lot of filing—in bad cases the bit 
may be made entirely useless. 
The Snail Countersink.—This is for 
wood cutting only. If the cutting edge 


Be: often come in for a good deal 


FIG. |. THE SNAIL COUNTERSINK. 


A shows the appearance of the bit, and B 

the correct shape. At C the cutting edge is 

dubbed over. The cutting edge needs 

undercutting at D (see dotted line). At E 
the part d is too high. 


of this becomes dull it means that you 
have to apply considerable pressure to 
make it cut at all. Furthermore it is 
liable to form an uneven recess. Fig. 1 
shows at A and B the correct shape and 
makes clear the features to be noted in 
the sharpening. Note first that the 
cutting edge, a, is undercut and is 
sharpened only at the inside. If dubbed 
over as at C it will fail to cut at all 
because the actual edge does not touch 
the wood to be removed. What has 
happened jis that someone, not under- 
standing the principle of the cutting, has 
filed the outside instead of the inside. 
Another cause of bad cutting is shown 
at D, a fault less easily detected. The 
edge may be apparently sharp, and the 
sharpening may have been on the inside 


as it should be, yet the bit cuts poorly. 
The fault is that the edge is not undercut 
sufficiently. In all probability a flat 
file has been used so often that the 
undercutting has been almost completely 
removed owing to the angle having been 
gradually changed. There is no harm in 
giving a final rub with a flat file or 
oilstone slip—in fact it helps to keep 
the edge straight—but the gullet, )b, 
should be deepened occasionally by using 
a rat-tail file. The dotted line in D 
shows how the metal should be filed. 
The last fault at E is not likely to 
happen in a bit of reliable make, but 
may be found in a cheap one. It is clear 
that the saurface of the cone at d is 
higher than the cutting edge, and the 
latter cannot therefore touch the wood. 
The remedy is to file down the part at d. 


KS 


- 


FIG. 2. THE ROSE COUNTERSINK. 


Sketch of bit is given at A. Correct shape 
appears at B. At C the angle is wrong so that 


the bit merely scrapes. 


Se 11/117), 
B 


tt 


Mil 


Most wood bits have a fairly low temper 
to avoid being brittle, and they can 
therefore be filed. Use only a fine file 
to finish off, and follow if possible with 
an oilstone slip. 

Metal Countersinks.—Two bits fall 
under this heading, the rose bit for 
brass and the iron countersink. They 
have a common feature in that both are 
too hard to be sharpened with the file. 
The oilstone slip or grindstone must be 
used. Fig. 2 shows the rose countersink 
and it will be seen that the grooves must 
be treated with a 90 deg. slip. Note, how- 
ever, that the latter must be held over 
at an angle so that the edge cuts rather 
than merely scrapes (B). If sharpened 
as at C in which the angles are equal the 
bit would have poor cutting qualities. 
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Sharpen each groove the same amount 
so that all the edges are level and keep 
the edges pointing to the common point. 

Inethe iron countersink in Fig. 3 the 
edges are ground back at an angle of 
about 60 to 70 deg. so that a fairly 
acute edge is presented to the metal. 
Keep both sides equal, and note that 
the slope is 45 deg., thus making the 
over-all angle 90 deg., the correct slope 
for countersunk screws. 

Dowel Trimmer.—You can restore 
the edge to this by rubbing along the 
bevel of the cutting edge with an oil- 
stone slip—some bits are too hard to be 
touched with a file. Do not touch the 
inside. Apart from becoming dull, 
however, some trimmers are at fault in 
that the cutting edge has no projection. 
Note at a, Fig. 4, how it stands out a 


FIG. 4. DOWEL TRIMMER. 


Note how cutting edge bends 
slightly in at a. 


FIG. 3. (left) DETAILS OF IRON 
_ COUNTERSINK. 


A is side view, B, plan, and C 
edge view. 


trifle against the dowel and can so cut. 
If there is no projection the edge cannot 
bear against the wood. Some new bits 
have this fault. To give the necessary 
projection hold the bit against a block 
of hardwood which has been hollowed 
to hold it and strike the metal behind 
the cutting edge, so bending it in a 
trifle. Do not overdo it or it will take 
too coarse a shaving. Strike once, then 
try it in use. 

Shell Bit.—This is a simple bit to 
sharpen, but you can make a mistake. 
Use a fine file or oilstone, and: sharpen 
on the bevelled side only. One point not 
always noted is that, although the centre 
part of the bit is the highest, the right- 
hand side (taken from the bevelled side), 
must be higher than the other because 


WHEN POSSIBLE FINISH CUTTING EDGE 


this part has to do the cutting, as in Fig. 
5. If the left-hand side is higher the cut 
will be largely negative. It is, of course, 
the centre and the right-hand side that 
must have the keen edge. Incidentally, 
this bit never really wears out because 
it can be sharpened right down its length. 

Spoon and Nose Bits.—Both these 
differ from the shell bit in that there is 
a limit to the number of times they can 
be sharpened. Once the point of the one 
or the nose of the other has been sharp- 
ened away the bit has to be converted 
into a shell bit. A rub with a file on the 
outer side will restore the edge to a 
spoon bit. The inside should not be 
touched. In the nose bit (B, Fig. 6) both 
sides may need rubbing. Once again 
keep the right-hand side (as viewed 
from the bevelled side) higher than the 
other. This is the side that does the 
cutting. The advantage of the nose or 
bent piece at the end is that it extracts 
the core as the bit is withdrawn. 

Centre Bits.—Fig. 7 shows features 
to be noted when sharpening this. Note 
first the order of projection; centre, 
nicker and cutter. When the centre is 
dull sharpen to a triangular section as 
shown, as this enables it to cut its way 
into the grain. The nicker must be at 


an angle as at B because otherwise it | 


will scratch rather than cut. Some men 
prefer to take off the extreme point 
(see a) but there is not much in it. 
Sharpen at the inside only, and avoid 
dubbing over the outside as this will 
cause the bit to bind. See also that the 
metal of the bit does not project beyond 
a line drawn parallel with the centre 
(see A). This again would cause binding. 

The cutter is sharpened at the bevel 
only as at E. Retain the original bevel. 
It may be desirable to remove the burr 
from the outer side, but do not dub it 
over. The simplest way of holding the bit 
is to stick the point into a block of wood. 

Twist Bits.—The same general rules 
given for the centre bit apply here, but 
extra care has to be taken to avoid 
damaging the thread. Use a small flat 
file with a safe edge (that is a plain 
edge) and keep it away from the thread. 
Deal with the nickers at the inside, 
preserving the angle and removing no 
more than is necessary, see Fig. 8. The 


REMOVING RUSTY SCREWS 


EDGE TO BE 
SHARPENE. 
mA THIS 


FIG. 5. THE SHELL BIT. 


Note how one side is higher 
than the other. 


WITT 


B | 
FIG. 6. SPOON BIT (A), NOSE 
BIT (B). 


surface is slightly rounded. The burr can 
be removed by rolling the bit on its side 
flat on the oilstone, but at all costs avoid 
dubbing it over as at B, because the 
nickers will then cut a hole smaller than 
the size of the bit. Make sure that they 
always project clear beyond the cutters. 


+ £ AVOID THIS 
i gene 


WITH OILSTONE SLIP 


yy CENTRE 
ay Gs 
CUTTER) NICKER 


THE CENTRE BIT. 


FIG. 7, 
Relative heights are shown at A. 8B is 
nicker side, and C cutter side. D is view 
from beneath. At E the nicker is dubbed 

over. 


The last-named are sharpened at the 
side farthest from the thread. It may be 
desirable to take off the burr at the top, 
but here again avoid dubbing over as at 
C, because the bit would fail to cut since 
the actual edge would not reach the 
wood. (366) 


— 


FIG. 8. DETAILS OF THE TWIST BIT AND SHARPENING FAULTS. 


A shows the correct sharpening. At B the nickers are dubbed over, whilst at C the cutting 
edges cannot reach the wood. 


A FACTORY FIRE EVERY TWO HOURS 


(Continued from pace 167) 


pieces are chiselled away by hammering 
against them sidewise with a sharp cold 
chisel. If that process fails, the heads 
can be removed by countersinking a 
cavity in them with a suitable: metal- 
cutting twist drill. 

Where 14 in. by 10 in. screws are con- 
cerned, a # in. diam. drill would serve. 
It is advisable, by the way, first to 
centre the screw heads by drilling an 
4 in. holeinthem. This hole is drilled 
slightly below the screwdriver slot and 
keeps the larger drill truly centred and 
also eases the drilling. 

The screw shanks that remain, after 
removing the hinges, are removed with 
a shell bit as previously described. (210) 


N a survey of non-enemy fires com- 

piled for the National Campaign 

Against’ Fire Wastage, figures showed 
that in the London region alone last year 
there were 10,406 outbreaks to which 
the N.F.S. was called. Out of these, 
4,182 occurred on industrial premises. 
This works out at approximately one 
fire in every two hours. 


The causes of 9,507 of London’s fires 
in 1943 are known and it has been 
established that about 80- per cent. 
(7,651) could have been prevented. 
Carelessness in many forms was defi- 
nitely responsible for 45 per cent. of the 
total. The following table gives an 
analysis of some of the causes : 
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Defective chimney flues 1,747 
Careless smoking 2,598 
Children playing with fire 630 
Sparks from railway engines 629 
Electrical defects 624 
Overheating boilers and 

stoves 336 


Embers from burning rubbish 177 

Spontaneous ignition 145 

With the urgent necessity for a 
concerted National effort at hand. 
repeated. With the urgent necessity for 
a concerted National effort at hand, 
only by a stricter control over personal 
habits governing fire hazards can produc- 
tion peaks be maintained at that maxi- 
mum which will enable us to win the 
war in the shortest possible time. (282) 
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FRAMES 


for the CHILDREN 


All parents and those whose interest or work is connected with the training of 
young children recognise that much depends upon their bodily development, 


and this is attained only by exercise. 


Hard set rules for exercising are 


irksome to the young, and are only carried out under the strictest discipline, 

whereas if an appliance such as a climbing frame is provided, children will 

make use of it and not only develop their bodies, but derive much pleasure 
from its use. 


of which are shown in Fig. 1, are 

easy and inexpensive to make. 
One of the simplest frames is shown in 
Fig. 2, and consists of four uprights 
joined by a number of rods. Almost any 
kind of wood may be used in the con- 
struction. 

Simple Frame.—A frame of this 
kind may be carried to any height 
desired, but safety from falls must be 
taken into consideration, so it is not 
advisable to carry it to more than 
about 6 ft. As will be seen from the plan 
Fig. 3, there are four uprights joined by 
a number of rods. The uprights should 
be 6 ft. 3 ins. long by 2 ins. square, and 
holes for the rods are bored from two 
sides. 

Spacing for the rods is shown in Fig. 
4, and it should be noted that there is a 


Te ESE climbing frames, specimens 


clearance of 3 ins. centre to centre 
between the rods which are bored in 
from one side and those which are 
bored in from the other (see Fig. 5). 
The rods are 1 ft. 6 ins. long by 1 in. or 
4 in. diameter. The frame is assembled 
by taking the uprights in pairs and 
fitting the rods into them. 

Assembly is completed by fitting the 
remaining rods into the two pairs of 
uprights. If the frame is to be used 
indoors the joints may be glued, but for 
outdoor use the joints should be painted. 
Screws driven through the uprights and 
rods will secure the joints, as shown at 
Fig. 5. It is better to use screws than 
nails because they may be easily run out 
if a rod has to be renewed. The height 
at which the rods are spaced is 1 ft., 
and it is advisable to adhere to this 
dimension to make the children really 
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FIG. |. THREE SIMPLE DESIGNS. 


Little more than 2 in. squares and { in. rods 
are needed. Sizes could be varied to suit 
existing material. 


climb; but if very small kiddies have 
to be considered intermediate rods could 
be introduced, as shown on the right- 
hand side of Fig. 2. 

Frame with Platform.—aA rather 
more elaborate climbing frame is shown 
in Fig. 6, and, as will be seen from the 
illustration, it consists of a square 
frame joined to a centre tower having a 
platform at the top, which may also be 
reached by a slightly sloping ladder. 

The outer uprights are 6 ft. 3 ins. 
long, and the inner uprights 7 ft. 3 ins. 
long by 2 ins. square, while the rods, 
which are fitted to the front and two 
sides only are 1 ft. 6 jns. long. Bearers 
4 ft. 6 ins. long by 2 ins. square are 
carried along under the uprights, fixing 
being with tenon joints, as in Fig. 7. 
Two more uprights 7 ft. 3 ins. long are 
tenoned into the hearers to form the 
centre tower, the dimensions shown at 
Fig. 6 being followed. The tower is com- 
pleted by fitting two rods across between 
the uprights at the top, and screwing on 
two battens to support the platform, 
which should be of 2 in. stuff nailed 
down to the battens. 

Two sloping members, joined by a 
number of rods, form the ladder. The 
sides of the ladder are notched and fitted 
into the bearers and the uprights of the 
tower and nailed, while the rods are 
bored in as before. 

Criss-Cross Frame.—Another type 
of frame is shown in plan in Fig. 8, and 
in detail in Fig. 9. It is cross-shape on 
plan, and may be said to consist of tive 
square frames, ‘the centre one being 
carried slightly above the others to 
form a tower. The eight outer upr‘ghts 
are 6 ft. 3 ins. long, and the four forming 
the centre tower are 7 ft. 3 ins. long by 
2 ins. square, while the rods are { ‘n. 
diameter. The uprights are bored for 
the rods as before. 

Some care is necessary in assembling, 
which is completed in stages. The outer 
uprights are taken in pairs first, and 
joined with short rods. Two pairs of 
these outer uprights and the four up- 
rights forming the centre tower are then 
taken and are joined by all the long 
rods running in cne direction. When 
this has been done, all the long rods 
running in the other direction are fitted 
through the centre uprights as in Fig. 9, 
and finally the remaining two pairs of 
outer uprights are fitted to the ends of 
the rods to complete the frame. If a 
platform is fitted to the centre tower 
two battens should be fixed across the 
uprights for it to rest upon. 

On completion, the frames need not 
be left in the bare wood as they may be 
varnished, painted, or even treated with 
a staining wood preservative. Considera- 
tion must be given to fixing them down 
to the floor. With a wood floor, iron 
angles or squares could be used for the 
purpose, as suggested in Fig. 2, or, in 
the case of the frame shown in Fig. 6, 
screws could be driven through the 
bearers. (348) 
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MAIN SIZES AND CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF THE CLIMBING FRAMES 


REMOVING RUSTY SCBEWS 


know how difficult it is to remove 
screws. The old-time 
soft-iron, crudely-made screws are, 
apart from the additional thinness 
caused by the years of corrosion, easily 
broken at the threads or else the head 
“nicks ’’ are burred so badly that the 
removal of the screws is impossible. 


(_) ras repairers of antique furniture 


rusty 


However, it is often imperative that 
the old screws, or what remains of them, 
must be brought out. In the case of 
exposed hinges, for instance, there is no 
other alternative, for the hinges cannot 
be shifted to a new position without 


creating a lot of extra work and trouble. 
This can also apply to the ‘‘ knuckles ”’ 
of butt hinges showing at the stiles of 
delicate bureau-bookcase doors. 


Assuming, then, that the ancient 
screws are broken in the wood or the 
heads are rusted away, how shall one 
best go about the business of with- 
drawing them? Picking at such screws 
(which may be driven into a tough oak 
or mahogany) with bradawls, pliers, and 
nippers seldom—if ever—results in a 
‘hold’ being obtained on the screws. 


Prising .—If the heads of the screws 
are badly pitted so that a screwdriver is 
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. the root, 


of the screw heads to 


useless upon them, it is a good plan to 
try and prise the hinge up by inserting 


a lever, such as an old wood chisel or 


screwdriver, beneath the hinge flaps. 
This may bend the hinge somewhat, but 
the risk is worth while as the old screws 
are raised sufficiently for pulling out by 
and besides, it is easy to 
hammer the hinges flat. 


More frequently, however, the screw 
heads break off, and those that break 
through the hinge holes may be snapped 
off short when we get busy with the 
nippers. In both cases, there are -two 
things that can be tried. 


Punching.—One can, for example, 
try to punch the screw shank deeper into 
the wood. This is much better than 
attempting to make a cavity around the 
top of the shank in order to obtain a 
purchase on it with nippers. It is the 
only thing to do if the screw shank has 
broken off deep below the wood surface. 


The screw hole is, of course, plugged 
with wood or stopped up with plastic 
wood. If the punch keeps slipping off the 
screw shank and you find you are mak- 
ing little headway, the second plan can 
be brought into operation. The same 
plan is also ideal where broken pivot 
screws of castors are concerned. 


Boring .—If, after soaking the wood 
with paraffin oil to soften the rust, the 
screw shank refuses to budge, fit the 
brace with a shell bit which will encircle 
the diameter of the shank neatly and 
work the bit around the screw. This 
means making a bigger hole in the wood, 
but such can always be plugged with a 
piece of dowelling and a fresh hole 
bored for the screws. 

As well as loosening the rusty remains 
of screws, small or large, the shell bit 
cuts a clean hole in the wood. It takes 
away the rusty dust and chippings, 
thus ensuring that glued plugs will be 
a firm fixture: 

Heat.—In the case of large iron 
screws, such as 13 in. by 10, the appli- 
cation of heat (by placing a red-hot 
poker on the heads) is sometimes 
effective. It is an old tip, based on the 
fact that a heated piece of iron expands 
and returns to normal when cool. 


A more effective plan is to fit the tip 
of an old screwdriver (or a small cold 
chisel) into the screw slot and then 
hammer upon it in an effort to ‘‘slacken”’ 
the grip of the screw. This plan has the 
added advantage of creating a deeper 
slot in the screw head so that a better 
grip is ensured when the time comes to 
try and turn the screw. 

Removing Heads.—Now, assuming 
that you are dealing with heavy flathead 
iron screws rusted in ornamental flap 
hinges fitted to the lid of an old-time 
blanket chest or anything similar, and 
assuming that the screws cannot be 
prised up or screwed out, the only wise 
thing to do is to try and remove the 
screw heads. You can do this easily 
enough by drilling a hole in the centre 
‘“ weaken ’’ them 
considerably, following which the head 


(Continued on page 165) 


TABLE AND 
CABINET TOPS 


“HE slide pieces of draw-leaf 
extension tables are much hke 
drawer runners. The bearing 
edges, including those of the slide slots 
in the table sides, become worn with the 
result that the leaf shows a small drop 
at the surface when withdrawn and 
pushed against the main top asin Fig. I. 
It is a fault more frequently arising 
when the slides are made from a soft 
wocd. It is weight rather than normal 
wear and tear which causes the exten- 
sions to sink. In such cases, it is advis- 
able to fit hardwood slides. However, as 
timber is scarce, the trouble can be 
remedied by facing the bearing edges of 
the slides with } in. thick slips of hard- 
wood. 

This means planing the slide edges 
true to a sufficient depth and gluing on 
the slips. Rather than have the slips 
parallel in thickness the whole length of 
the slides, they could be tapered, being 
thicker at the rear end than the shaped 
fore end ; it will save planing a little of 
the latter away, incidentally. 

The Slide Slots.—An alternative 
method is to glue thin pieces of wood to 
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FURNITURE REPAIRS 
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REPAIRS TO DRAW-EXTENSION TABLE. 


Both the slides and the slots in which they run are liable to become 
worn, especially if in softwood. 


hee 
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the bearing edges of the slots in the 


table sides as at A, Fig. la. This also 
applies to the slide slots cut in the 
central guide rail. 
The bearing edge of the slots will, of 
course, need to be made level with a 
chisel to make a flat bed for the fresh 
bearing pieces. If the leaves are only 
slightly sunk you can glue on picces of 
veneer to the slots. A piece of thin 
green baize (good quality stuff) will also 
serve and, at the same time, ensure 
smooth, quiet running, apart from 
protecting a polished bearing edge. 
Deal ‘lable Tops.—One of the most 
awkward of repair jobs are opened 
joints in deal table tops, especially tops 
which are in the white and are thus con- 
stantly washed and scrubbed. If it were 
only a matter of removing one of the 
boards, scraping the accumulation of 
dirt away from the edges, then gluing 
and cramping it home again, it would be 
an easy job, but such is seldom the case. 


Deal table tops usually consist of three 
boards joined together by (1) a plain 
rubbed-joint; (2) a plain dowelled 
joint ; (8) a half-lapped dowelled joint, 


and (4) a tongued joint. The first two 
are simple to deal with, but the other 
methods call for special treatment. 

The half-lapped dowelled joint is 
difficult to separate, even though it may 
show a gap nearly } in. wide. If you 
cannot separate the boards there is no 
alternative but to fill the gaps with slips 
of wood, these running the full length of 
the joint (see Fig. 2). To allow for the 
dowels semi-circular notches must becut 
in the edges of the slightly-wedge-shaped 
slips so that these will be free to reach 
the depth of the half-lapping at each side 
(see inset). Such slips are glued in and 
hammered down carefully and finally 
levelled off with a smoothing plane. 

If dealing with a tongued joint, one 
which has opened and refuses to close, 
filling slips must be employed. If 
possible, however, try to remove the 
loose board so the top edge of the tongue 
can be planed. Being end-grained, it 
has not shrunk like the board edges and 
is liable, therefore, to keep the boards 
from cramping together. Opened joints 
of long standing mean worn, rounded 
sutface edges (see B) when closed. To 
help reduce the groove, the whole surface 
area of the table top should be; planed 
and glasspapered. 

Wavy-Edged Tops.—Wavy-cuged, 
machine-moulded table tops have their 
own vulnerable spots as shown in ['ig. 3. 
The type of break shown is _ usually 
caused by the table falling over on 
its edge which juts out prominently. 

Fortunately, the breaks occur mainly 
at the underside. It the loose pieces 
cannot be glued and clamped back in 
place owing to the way they are splin- 
tered, or because they are lost, new 
pieces are fitted as shown by the two 
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FIG. 2. KITCHEN TABLE TOP IN THE WHITE. 


How gaps in the joints are filled with wedge-shaped filling slips. 
Note the notches to clear the dowels. 
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FIG. 3. DEALING WITH WAVY-EDGED TABLE TOPS. 


inset drawings, both being a wedged, 
dovetailed fit. When the glue sets, the 
projections are cut to suit the outline 
contour of the edge of the top and 
finished off with chisel, spokeshave, and 
glasspaper. The grain of the patch must 
run in the same direction as that of the 
main top. 

Cabinet Tops.—Solid cabinet tops 
are easily repaired when the edges are 
not moulded. If moulded much trouble 
can be avoided if the loose broken pieces 
can be glued on again. If panel pins are 
used, holes for the entry of these should 
be made with a suitable bradawl. 

Three typical breaks are shown in 
Fig. 4. Short diagonal breaks are 
indicated. In the case of the break at 
the back edge the new pieces can be 
nailed or screwed on. 

Should the breakage have _neces- 
sitated a wide repair, as in the case of the 
break shown at the front corner edge, it 
is best to fix on the new piece unshaped. 
If the cabinet top projects about 2 ins. 
or so around the carcase at the front and 
ends, it is essential to have the new 
piece fixed on as strongly as possible. 

As nails or screws are out of the 
question, dowels are necessary. It must 
be remembered that when shifting 
cabinets about people are inclined. to 
grip the projecting edges of the top. An 
ordinary plain, glued joint, consequently, 
is not advised. 

Fissure in Joint.—Slight central 
fissures in a jointed cabinet top are best 
rectified by filling with plastic wood or 
wax stopping. The joint should be 
scraped first, the gap filled, then 
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piece glued on. 


levellcd and glasspapered. One may also 
use shellact as a filling. 

Fissures that are too narrow for 
feather-edged filling slips of wood can 
usually be corrected by using a coloured 
wax stopping such as beaumontage. 
When hard, the wax is trimmed off care- 
fully with a chisel, no harm being done 
to the polished surface in any way. 
Alternatively, narrow central fissures in 
a rub-jointed top can be opened by 
running a panel saw up and down the 
joint. A feather-edges filling slip of 
wood can then be used. (355) 


FEATURES IN FURNITURE 

(Continued from page 171) 
yew, bog oak, cherry and others were 
available , the work being carried out in 
the solid. This meant that the solid back- 
ground had to be excavated to receive 
the shaped inlay, a laborious process 
which severely exercised the accuracy 
of the worker. 

When, 
century, veneers were introduced a 
different technique could be adopted. 
By fixing several sheets of veneer 
together the entire design could be cut 
with a fine saw, the parts then being 
interchangeable. As, too, the saw was 
so syuided to cut slightly on the bevel, 
the inlaid ornament fitted tightly into 
the background sheet. This process 
caine to be known as “‘ marquetry ”’ as 
In later 
years some marvellous combination 
work in inlaying and carving may be 
seen. A famous cabinet, by Fourdinois 
of Paris,fconstructed in ebony, is inlaid 
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in the later seventeenteeth heat the joints. 
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FIG. 4. CABINET TOPS WITH MOULDED EDGES. 
If the broken;part is missing the wood must be trimmed and a new 


It is levelled down after the glue has set. 


with blocks of solid boxwood richly 
carved. The veneer brought with it the 
inlaid banding (a string) which, used 
extensively by Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton, has come down to us today. 

The craft of marquetry reached its 
peak under a genius, André Boulle, 
during the Louis XVI French period. 
The feature of Boulle’s (or Buhl) work 
was the use of tortoiseshell and brass. 
In some cases ebony, ivory, horn, and 
copper were also used. On a background 
of tortoiseshell an intricate and ex- 
quisitely chased inlay of brass would 
appear. As, too, the materials had been 
cut together, another design would show 
these reversed. In Boulle’s work wood- 
craftsmanship took a secondary place, 
mouldings, feet and other characteristic 
features being in brass. These, heavily 
gilded, have been given the name of 
ormulo mounts. (357) 


GLUING HINT 

When you glue a piece of work, always 
Otherwise the glue is 
liable to be chilled with consequent loss 
of strength. If you heat over a naked 
flame be careful not to char the edges 
because this makes a dark mark which 
spoils the appearance. Immediately 
after cramping remove all surplus glue. 
Wash out the glue brush in clean hot 
water and use this. Dried glue is difficult 
to remove cleanly. 


Keep up your salvage of all waste 
paper. It is still wanted as much as 
ever. All waste paper can be used: 
newspapers, cartons, packing, old letters 
etc. 
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FIG. |. EXAMPLES OF EARLY CARVING. 


(A) Early Gothic, XIV or XV century. (B) Incised Work. (C) Jacobean. (D) A Favourite 


Tudor Ornament. 


(E) Simple Tudor Edging. 


(F) Elizabethan Design in Low Relief. 


FIG. 2. TYPICAL FRIEZE OF THE ADAM PERIOD (Late XVIII Century) 


Note the use of severe fluting in contrast to the free husk ornament. Adam chimneypieces 
were almost invariably treated in this way. 


ROM the earliest pre-historic ages 

man has tried to express himself in 

some form of decoration, first in 
flint and then in wood. To a large extent 
he is dated and the degree of his culture 
determined by what he has left to trace 
his existence. 

Woodcarving has been a feature in 
every civilisation, and all through the 
centuries we find that days, weeks and 
often months might be spent on the 
knife decoration of some weapon, tool, 
paddle, or domestic utensil. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that, when 
carving first became a recognised craft 
in Europe, it was devoted to church wood- 
work long before it reached the humble 
home. In our own country little carved 
furpiture can be traced further back 
than the sixteenth century although 
many earlier church coffers, chests, and 
seats with carved decoration are to be 
found. 

Just, too, as woodwork design was 
borrowed from models in stone, the 
carpenter in his carving followed the 
prevalent Gothic mode. Early Tudor 
carving is almost exclusively Gothic in 
character (Fig. 1, A and B). Occasion- 


ally we find crude representations of 
figures, or of horses, deer, or birds, and 
sometimes a medallion with a bas-relief 
head ; but as a rule the carver, timid of 
freedom, restricted himself to geometri- 
cal patterns (Fig. 1, C, D, E). Of these 
there is a great variety, many showing 
marked ingenuity, but it was not till the 
Elizabethan period that we have some- 
thing of the freedom indicated in the 
type of design shown at F. The “ linen- 
fold ’”’ panel had been common from an 
earlier period, but in Elizabethan times 
tupboards, buffets, four-post bedsteads 
were freely carved, the bulbous form of 
pillar and leg (Fig. 3, K) being a feature 
of the period. 

Throughout the different periods it is 
instructive to note how well adapted 
the decorative carving was to the general 
design. In early Tudor days the car- 
penter trusted largely to simple incised 
work or gouge cuts, and little was 
attempted in the way of modelling. 
Even during Qucen Elizabeth’s time 
carving was kept in low relief, and it was 
not till the somewhat heavier Dutch 
influence was felt in the Jacobean age 
that we find bolder scroll and leaf work. 
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Mouldings were freely carved, their 
differing contours offering scope for indi- 
vidual enterprise. As the tool kit 
developed work tended to become more 
delicate, till in time certain cabinet 
makers specialised in carving. The 
amazing work of Grinling Gibbons in the 
the seventeenth century may be regarded 
as exceptional. Influenced by Italian 
and French modes he was, in a sense, 
before his time, and no other English 
woodcarver has ever reached his fame. 
The brothers Adam introduced a new 
technique towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and their delicate 
husk festoons and pendants in con- 
junction with graceful vases, paterae and 
fluting are more typically British than 
any other form of decoration bequeathed 
to us (see Fig. 2). 

. Has the carver disappeared ? Practi- 
cally so—at least for the moment. 
During the nineteenth century he had 
to rely chiefly on the designer who, 
discarding earlier British motifs, showed 
a leaning towards the conventional and 
nore elaborate Italian models. The 
introduction of manufactured pressed 
carvings shocked the purist ; and later, 
when “strip detail ’’ came to take the 
place of hand-carved nouldings, the 
craft became suspect. This, with the 
high cost of labour after the 1914 war, 
drove the woodcarver from the field— 
an irreparable loss till, perchance, the 
world again becomes rich. 

Turning .—There can be little doubt 
that, to the potter’s wheel, we owe the 
origin of wood turning. The earliest 
form of pole lathe, too, has lingered to 
the present day and may still be found 
in our woodlands. In the development of 
wood turning one point to observe is 
that it did not follow architectural 
features in stone so closely as, say, 
cornices, pediments, and mouldings. The 
craftsman soon discovered that, in wood, 
much more was possible than in stone. 
Thus, unless the design was definitely 
based on some architectural model, the 
woodworker struck out on a line of his 
own. This became more noticeable when 
domestic furniture came to be decorated. 
On ecclesiastical woodwork the line of 
the architectural column, tapering from 
plinth to capital, was followed; but, even 
from early Tudor days, we find thht, in 
the case of turned legs, the taper was 
inverted. This is seen in examples such 
as A, B., E, G and H at Fig. 3. When, 
however, the turning took the form of a 
baluster (see D) the taper was usually 
reversed, or (asin K) the columnar part 
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FEATURES 


FRETS, 


CARVINGS, 
TURNINGS, 
INLAYS 


kept throughout at the same diameter. 
This freedom from the rigidity of classi- 
cal Greek and Roman models has been 
a feature in turning down through the 
centuries. 

In an article which is a mere sketch it 
is impossible to do more than indicate 


the features of different periods. 
Examples, howerver, are well worth 
close study whenever one has the oppor- 
tunity. Very few people understand the 
problem involved in planning a graceful 
piece of turning. Everything depends 
of line and proportion. One thing to 
remember is that the diameter is the 
same from whatever angle the column 
is viewed. On paper, in elevation, a 2 in. 
square leg looks the same as a turned one 
of 2 in. diameter ; but, when seen from 
an angle in the finished piece, the turned 
one appears to be only about two-thirds 
as heavy as the other. This the designer 
often overlooks, although he is more apt 
to make the square leg too heavy than 
the turned one too light. 

The early craftsmen played for safety, 
and thus in Tudor, Elizabethan and 
early Jacobean days we find turnings of 
the ‘‘ bulbous ”’ type which bordered on 
the heavy side. A change emerged 
during the reigns of William and Mary 
and Queen Anne, till, later, Sheraton 
gave us examples which, in delicacy, 
have never been surpassed. Early Stuart 
work came largely under Flemish influ- 
ence, but the typical Jacobean “ twist ”’ 
turning, continued through Queen 
Anne’s reign, gave us a form which has 
ever since been popular. The nineteenth 
century failed to produce any new 
pleasing model, the tendency being to 
accumulate members without any real 
meaning. Mass production rather cheap- 
ened the craft, furniture makers finding 
it easier to purchase a set of stock legs 
than to turn new ones from designs ot 
their own. For this reason it is well to 
keep before us the old models in which 
every detail was considered in its relation 
to the whole piece. 

Frets.—Probably our earliest known 
frets, apart from primitive work, date 
from the close of the fifteenth century 
and are to be found on church woodwork 
of Gothic design. These of course fol- 
lowed the lines of traceried windows and 
were hardly more than carved panels 
pierced right through to give the 
architectural effect. During the early 
Tudor period we find many examples of 
shaped work (on stools and benches) 
and, later, brackets and chair backs 
which were pierced as well as shaped. 
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FIG. 3. TURNED WORK DURING THE VARIOUS PERIODS. 


(A) Early Tudor. (B) Elizabethan (also Flemish). (C) Jacobean Twist Turning. (D) Jacobean. 
(E) William and Mary Period. (F) Chippendale Grouped-Pillar Leg. (G) Leg of the Adam Period. 


(H) Delicate Sheraton Leg. 


(J) Split Turning (Jacobean). 


(K) Elizabethan bulbous column. 


FIG. 4. THE FRET IN FURNITURE. 


(A, B) Chippendale Frets. 


(C) Jacobean Fretted Overlays with Boss Mounts. 


(D) Jacobean 


Pendant Overlay with Split Turning and Boss Mounts. 


As a definite decorative feature, how- 
ever, the fret first appeared on Jacobean 
furniture in the form of an overlay (see 
Fig. 4, C and D), thin wood being fretted 
and mounted on the solid panel, pilaster, 
or frieze. Frequently on this fret a 
circular or oblong boss was mounted. 

It was Chippendale, however, who 
gave us the fret as we know it. The 
Queen Anne period has produced the 
urn-shaped chair back splat which, later, 
Chippendale pierced to give a fretwork 
pattern. He also (less satisfactorily) 
gave us the fretted Chinese chair back. 
One of his real contributions to furni- 
ture design, however, was the distinctive 
“Chippendale fret’’ which, a century 
later, led to fretwork becoming one of 
the most popular pastimes of the day. 
These frets (Fig. 4, A and B) were used 
in two forms. In many instances, in 
widths of from 2$ in. to 4 in., thev 
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decorated table sides, being cut from 
very thin wood and then applied. In 
another way they were used as delicate 
galleries or narrow edgings for small 
pieces of furniture, sometimes in widths 
not exceeding 1} in. Incidentally, their 
delicacy led to the making of plywood 
for the purpose, although it was nearly a 
century later before ply actually came 
to be manufactured for general use. 
Chippendale produced many beautiful 
and restful patterns, the majority being 
on severely conventional lines. In some 
the Chinese influence is obvious. 
Inlaying .—Inlaying of some form or 
another dates back several centuries, 
and during the Elizabethan period. was 
often found on home furniture. In 
pattern, leaf and flower were conven- 
tionalised, but geometrical designs were 
also common. For woods, holly, pear, 
(Continued on page 169) 


THE QUESTION. Box 


In these columns we endeavour to help readers in practical 
difficulties. 

REGULATIONS 
Each query must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
A coupon from page iv. of cover must be enclosed. 
Full particulars must he stated, and, if possible, a rouch sketch sent 
Only problems conne-ted with woodwork can be dealt with. 
Special designs for individual requirerrents cannot be prepared. 


Queries should be addressed to: The Editor, WOOD- 
WORKER, Montague House, Russel] Square, London, 
W.C.1. 


W.Y. (Cheltenham) has in his 
- bathroom, a space of about 32 ins. 
between door architrave and wall: 
is occupied by the bath, and on the wall at door en 
hee ithe to erect a cupboard and shelf fitment. 


CUPBOARD FITMENT 
FOR BATHROOM 


Reply.—Following your helpful letter, a fitment of the 
kind is easily made. If the over-all dimensions are 32 ins. 
wide and 28 ins. high, height from floor to top may be 5 ft. 
6 ins. or 6ft., whichever you prefer. As the fitment is to be 
enamelled you are safe with softwood provided it is seasoned. 
Using % in. stuff, ends (A) will be about 28 ins. by 7 ins., 
shelves (B, C, D) 32 ins. by 7 ins., and upper division (E) 
about 11 ins. by 7 ins. No back is required. Top (B) can be 
screwed down, the two other shelves and the division being 
housed in. If required you may add a division in the lower 
part, this being cut narrower so that the doors may close on 


S.C.G. (Croydon) 
wishes to strip off a 
proprietary distem- 
per from his walls and apply a hard gloss 
paint, and asks advice. 


DISTEMPER 
STRIPPING 


Reply.—You do not mention the 
condition of the walls to be treated. If 
they are flaked they have probably been 
dressed with a mixture of size with 
whiting and alum to seal them against 
suction, but if this preparation is too 
freely applied it will at times cause 
flaking and cracking and so spoil the 
distempered surface. As it is possible to 
paint over Walpamure, an unspoiled 
surface should only require a good 
brush over and then receive two coats of 
size before painting. If, however, owing 
to its condition, you have to remove the 
old material in order to obtain a satis- 
factory result, use a distemper brush 
and a pail of water to soak the walls 
thoroughly whilst rubbing briskly. The 
brush will become charged with the 
defective waste and must be constantly 
scraped and cleansed so that clean water 
only is applied to the wall. Provided 
that the surface is then perfect, the 
previous coating should leave a suitable 
ground for painting, but as a precaution 
a coat of good size to stop any suction Is 
worth while. If you intend to prepare 
the size yourself, see that it is fresh when 
bought. 


If you find in course of cleansing that 
a few small portions of the plaster come. 
away, you can make these good with 
plaster of paris or Keene’s cement. 
Keep the defective parts of the wall wet 
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Darker Shade 


ADDITION OF CHAIR LINE 


—& LENGTH AS REQUIRED 


CUPBOARD AND 


FIG. I. FIG. 2. HALF FRONT ELEVA- 
SHELF FITMENT FOR BATH- TION TO SCALE AND 
ROOM, FIXED BETWEEN SECTIONAL END VIEW. 


OTHER READERS COULD 


DOOR ARCHITRAVE AND 
WALL. ADAPT THE SIZES. 


it. Left hand end (A) is screwed to doer architrave, the right 
hand end being screwed (with rawlplugs) to wall. Bottom 
back rail (F), 3 ins. wide, will also be screwed to wall. 

Doors may be framed of 2 ins. by # in. stuff, rebated for 
thin plywood panels. These open within the ends and each 
should have a ball catch. If there is no division (such as E 
above) fit door stops. A 4 in. diameter brass towel rail may 
be fitted to ends as indicated. (352) 


throughout the repairing. If you have 
to use plaster of paris, mix a little size 
‘water with it to stop its setting too 
quickly. 


In painting you will find it best to 
finish one side of the walls right off; if 
you have to leave the work half-way and 
later find that a thickened edge shows 
at the joint, stipple in the part to level 
it. As you are dealing with your kitchen 
it may perhaps be opportune to suggest 
that in a room so constantly in use it 
will serve a good purpose to protect the 
lower part of the walls by means of a 
chair line so that the paint is neither 
scratched or soiled by chair backs. Anv 
lengths of suitable mould can be used 
for nailing to the wall horizontaJly at 
chair height, or even lengths of ordinary 
slating batten (2 in. by 2? in.) will serve 
if planed up smooth and painted. (191) 


ROLLER G.N. (Birmingham) enquires 
GAUGE __ what a roller gauge is, and asks 
whether it is a worth-while tool. 


Reply.—This gauge is used for the 
same purpose as the marking gauge, but 
it differs in that. in place of the ordinary 
point or marker it has a wheel or roller 
with a sharp edge. This is free to revolve 
and in doing so it cuts into the*wood, so 
marking it. It is claimed for it that it 
is less likely to drift with the grain of 
the wood. The advantage is that, being 
right at the end, the roller will mark 
close into a rebate. The gauge is all- 
metal. (353) 
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LET ME BEYOUR FATHER 


You need help and fatherly advice in difficult 


times like these. 


that to you FREE. 


We teach nearly 
all the Trades and 
Professions by Post 
in all parts of the 
world. The most 
progressive and 
most successful 


| am in the position to give 


If you know what 
you want to study, 
write for prospec- 
tus. If you are un- 
decided, write for 
my fatherly advice, 
itis Free. Distance 


FOR A REAL 


tone FINISH 


Correspondence 
College in the 
world. 


makes no__ dif- 
ference 


OO ANY OF THESE SUBJECTS INTEREST YOU 


Motor Engineering 

Motor Trade 

Municipal and County Engineers 
Naval Architecture 

Novel Writing 

Pattern Making Piay Writing 
Police, Special Course 
Preceptors, College of 


Accountancy Examinations 
Advertising&Sales Management 
Agriculture 

A.M.I. Fire E. Examinations 
Applied Mechanics 

Army Certificates 

Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
Aviation Engineering 


Aviation Wireless Banking Press Tool Work 
Blue Prints Boilers Production Engineering 
Book-keeping, Accountancy, Pumps and Pumping Machinery 


Radio Communication 

Radio Service Engineering 
R.A.F. Special Courses 

Read Making and Maintenance 
Salesmanship, |.S.M.A. 
Sanitation 

School Attendance Officer 
Secretarial Examinations 
Sheet Metal Work 
Shipbuilding 

Shorthand (Pitman’s) 

Short Story Writing 
Speaking in Public 

Structural Engineering 
Surveying 

Teachers of Handicrafts 
Telephony and Telegraphy 
Television 

Transport Inst. Examinations 


and Modern Business Methods 
B.Sc (Eng.) 
Builders’ Quantities 
Building, Architecture, and 
Clerks of Works 
Camoridge Senior School Cer- 
tificate 
Civil Engineering Civil Service 
All Commercial Subjects 
Commercial Art 
Cemmon Prelim. E.J.E.B. 
Concrete and Structural 
Engineering 
Draughtsmanship, all Branches 
Engineering, all Branches, Sub- 
jects and Examinations 
General Education 
G.P.O. Eng. Dept. 


manship. It’s easy to impart a 
real professional ‘ finish ’ to woodwork 
and furniture you make at home, with 
**COLRON”’ WOOD DYE—the finest 
stain for all practical purposes. 

One coat of “‘COLRON”’ Is all that 
Is required to emphasise the natural 
beauty of the wood grain. No smears— 


Heating and Ventilating 
Industrial Chemistry 
Institute of Housing 


Viewers, Gauges, Inspectors 


Weights and Measures Inspec- 


no overlaps—no trouble! Leave from 


Insurance Journalism tors . 

Languages Mathematics Welding two to three hours, burnish with a 

Matriculation Metallurgy Wireless Telegraphy and Tele- 

Mining, All Subjects phony rough dry cloth and you have a perfect 
Works Managers 


Mining, Electrical Engineering 
If you do not see your own requirements above, write to us on any 
subject. Full particulars free. 


Dept. 56, THE BENNETT COLLEGE 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 


base for french polishing or for waxing 
with ‘‘RONUK’’ FLOOR POLISH. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


‘ FINISH ’ is the true test of crafts- 


COLRON 


WOOD DYES 


8 SHADES—ALL SIZES—8d. UPWARDS 


4. ATTRACTIVE SHADES 


DARK OAK 
(1) (achat makes MAHOGANY Write for cofour guide and full details to : 
2 GUL Of statu JACOBEAN 


RONUKLTD., Dept. 64, Portslade, Sussex 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. TRADE TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
STAR DYES, 245, OXFORD STREET, W.| 


ee — 


COMPLETE SETS OR SEPARATE PARTS FOR TROLLEYS 


, TRUCKS, BARROWS, ETC. 


Stout Wheels, Thick Spokes 
Rubber Tyres, wired on. 
Best Steel Springs, Scrolls, 
etc. Strong jin. Axle. Any 
length to order, or send 
clear width of gateway. 


9 Sizes of Wheels. 5 Sizes 
of Rubber. Wheels and 
Axle sold separately. 


Also made for 4 cwt. load. 
Ask for Truck List. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
WOOD WHEELS, 


COMPLETE SETS FOR TROLLEYS, WAGONS, SACK AND 

WAREHOUSE APPLIANCES—ALL READY TO FIX. PLAIN OR 

RUBBER. AXLES ANY LENGTH. ASK FOR SBT P.608. 
WHEELS ANY SIZE TO ORDER. 

ASK FOR IRON WHEELS LIST PLAIN OR RUBBER TYRED. 


COMPLETE SET OF HAND-TRUCK UNDERWORKS 
** The Little Wonder ’’ Set Truckwork Complete, ready to fix, no 
Steel Tvres, Axle, Springs, 


trouble at all. Set No. OQ—Wocd wheels up 
canty Het £4-19-6 


to 30 in. diam. 
Scrolls, etc. 
Also other Complete Sets with Rubber-Tyred Wheels. 
No special knowledge required for fitting. 
Also Wood Wheels up to 12 cwt. load. 
Ask for Truck and Wheel List. 


Our Grand Extra Strong RUBBER-TYRED WHEEL 4R 


Supplied in 9 sizes, with Axle and Caps. 


HAND - TRUCKS, 
BARROWS 
TRADE TRUCKS, 
BANK & WARB- 
HOUSE TROL- 
LEYS : CASTORS 
ALL KINDS 


FITTINGS— 
EVERY SIZE & 
TYPE. 


No Toy Wheels 


4 Si f{R ds 3-4 ’ 
We are noted for Castors of all kinds, Trolley Wheels, etc., Iron ep ponents sa oe Available at 


Axles any length to order. 
Steel and Rubber. Wheels in Brass, Iron, Steel. Ask for Castor list, No. 4R Always ale for S.L.W.W. No. 4R Wheels. Present: 
Plain or Ball-Bearings. Ask for 
Supplies are mostly restricted by Government. All prices subject to Complete sets supplied for making Hand Trucks. : . 
variation without notice. Close early Saturdays. With Wheels, Axles, Caps, Springs, Scrolls, Clips. Ready to Trolley Lsst. 


1 cwt. load. 


54 NEW KENT RD., ELEPHANT & CASTLE, LONDON S.E.l 
aaa (Established 1860) 


Send 2d. stamp for LISTS to Dept. sow? Tel. RODNEY 3011 fix. Also su lied in man sizes to car 


THE SOUTH LONDON WHEEL & RUBBER TYRE WORKS LTD. 


TY ZACK’S 
ELEPHANT BRAND 


SAWS 


CRAFTSMAN 
MADE AND 
FULLY 
WARRANTED 


OUR 
BOOKLET 
*¢ SER VICING 
YOUR SAWS"’ 
TELLS YOU 
HOW TO GET 
THE BEST 
RESULTS 


FREE ON 


REQUEST 
enclosing this advertisement to 


W. TYZACK, SONS & TURNER, LTD. 


LITTLE LONDON WORKS SHEFFIELD 8 


Wholesale only : 


WILLIAM MARPLES & SONS LTD.. 


HIBERNIA WORKS, SHEFFIELD, ENG. 
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